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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE BLACK HAWK WAR 


The Black Hawk War, the worst Indian outbreak in 


Utah, lasted oyer a period of three years, and resulted in the 


loss of many lives and thousands of dollars’ worth of prop- 


erty. he depredations were confined to Sanpete and 
Sevier counties pretty much, although it affected the entire 
southern part of the State. A band of Utes, under a chief 
named Black Hawk, were the firebrands that brought on 
this war, and it was waged with such determination by the 
Indians that it looked at times as if the colonists would be 
compelled to move out of that part of the Territory. True, 
a cordon of little forts had been built in Sanpete and on 
south to Millard County, but it was impossible to gar: 
all at the same time. 

A policy of reconciliation was adopted by. the governor of 
the Territory, who undoubtedly was influenced by Brigham 
Young. Word was sent to the colonizers of the south by 
Young, almost daily, to examine with care the temper of the 
Indians; to remove causes of possible controversy, and re- 
store peace; to seek out the leaders and make them gifts, 
and assure them that the whites were desirous of the Indians? 
welfare. 

indians Urged to Go on Reservations.—The Black Hawk 
War came at a time when the Government was urgent that 
the Indians in the West‘ be placed on reservations and taught 
the methods of husbandry. This was irritating to many 
of the larger tribes east of the Rocky Mountains, and no 
doubt it had the effect on the mountain tribes of putting 
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them on the defensive. Then, too, the colonizers were con- 
king up Jand. Sanpete was fast becoming a 
the Indians saw their lands being taken from 
their control. This, after all, has been the great cause of 
Indian warfare in the United States since the settlement of 
this country. Land to an Indian is his all, his wealth, his 
livelihood. While the Indians did not understand the prin- 
ciple of land ownership, nor did they know what it Meant to 
tll permanent ar yet the land was fell: a; it belonged 
to all the men of the tribe as hunting-ground. Jt was the 
gift of the Great Spirit to be the heritage of the children of 
the Great Spirit. 

Chief Yene-wood.—Several stories are told as to how the 
Black Hawk War started. Since the treaty drawn up with 


Aropeen, ceding Sanpete to the colonizers, there had been 
intermitient In 


an outbreaks, which caused the people 
reat anxicty at times. During the winter of 1864 and 1865 
band of Indians was camped near Gunnison, San- 


pete County, where they contracted smallpox, which re- 
sulted in the death of many of them. The Indians seemed. 
to think the whites were responsible for the sickness, and 
threatened to burn their homes and steal their cattle. It 
was determined to talk the mattce over with the chiefs of 
the band, and consequently a meeting was called to meet 
at Manti on the 9th of April, 1865. A number of the Utes 
responded, and many were for the pipe of peace, but a 
yeung chief, Yene-wood, could not be satisfied,. and vent 
about mumbling and making demonstrations, trying to 
persuade the other Indians against peace. John Lowry de- 
manded of Chief Yene-wood that he should keep quiet and 
let him (Lowry) finish talking, when some one spoke, say= 
ing: “Look out: he is getting his arrows.’ Whereupon 
Lowry stepped up. caught hold of the Indian and pulled 
him off his horse, and was about to abuse him in some 
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way, when some of the bystanders interfered. Indian Joe 
mounted bis 


otse and: rode out to an Indian camp at Snaum- 
way Springs, where he reported what had happened. This 
caused excitement anio the Indians their 
runners to distant Indian camps to stir them to war. In 
consequence, the Indians generally broke camp and moved 
into the mountains, ‘Those at Richfield went to Salina to 
join those from Sanpete, 

Warfare broke out, and the various bands took up the 
ery and began their work of destruction. Sanpete and 


-ho sent 


Sevier were like a hive of angry bees. No large parties were 
organized, but small bands of Indians of from twenty-five 
to one hundred ranged the valleys and vied with each other 
in their killing and stealing of cattle. At that time Fred 
J. Keisel, late of Ogden City, was the Indian agent in San- 
pete, and was undey the direction of Colonel O. H. Irish, the 
superintendent of Indian affairs for Utah. Mr. Keisel just 
previous to his death said in an interview: 


‘The Indians of Sanpete and Sevier were treacherous, and were 
firmly convinced that the whites intended to drive them from their 
huniting-grounds. ‘This was true of other Western tribes, for all 
the Indians east of the Rocky Mountains were restless as they saw 
the encroachments of the whites, and particularly as they noted 
the building of the railroad, which they knew meant the taking of 
their lands. When it came to the encroachment of the whites, all 
Tndians felt a sympathy for one another, and the Black Hawk War 
was but the same feeling of hostility against the American colonizer 
that was prevalent in the West. 

J had ammunition and firearms, and I was glad to furnish them 
to the whites, The governor of the Territory did not understand 
the nature of the Utes, and had he worked unitedly with Brigham 
Young, the Black Hawk War might have been averted. 


Following the killing of Peter Ludvigsen, near Gunnison, 
and the killing and scalping of two men near Salina, Colonel 
Allred with eighty-four men started in pursuit of the Indians 
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into the mountains, but met defeat, and was compelled to 
return to Salina. Murder and the stealing of cattle con- 


united bands, it was thought possible that by es 
peace with individual groups the trouble might be stopped. 
Colonel O. HU. Irish was the Indian agent for Utah, and in 
June, 1865, he met the Indians a ish Fork Indian Farm 
Reservation, and had a long talk with them, which resulted 
2 trenty with the hand, Many noted Utah chiefs were 


in 


present, including Tabby, Kanosh, Soweitte and Sanpitch. 
Fifteen chiefs in all signed the document. By the terms of 
the treaty the Indians promised to move to Uintah Valley 
within one year from the ratification of the agreement, giv- 
ing up their title to the lands they were then occupying. 
‘They were required to be peaceful and not go to war with 
other tribes, except in self-defense, nor to. steal from nor 
molest the whites. ‘They were to assist in cultivating the 
reservation lands and to send their children to the schools 
established for their benefit. On its part, the United States 
Government promised to extend its protection to them: 
farms were to be laid out, grist and lumber mills built, 
schools established, houses furnished and annuities paid to 
the principal chiefs; and the tribes were to receive $25,000 
for the first ten years, $20,000 annually for the next twenty 
years, and $15,000 annually for thirty years thereafter. 

The Indians were also to hunt, dig roots, and gather 
berries on all unoccupied Jands, to fish in their accustomed 
places, and erect. houses for the purpose of curing their fish. 
On the 18th of September of the same year, Colonel Irish 
successfully negotiated a similar treaty with the Piede In- 
dians, at Pinto, Washington County. 

Kanosh was the only Indian who was able to attach his 
signature to the document, a fact of which hé was very 
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proud. The rest of the chiefs attached their marks. Wil- 
ford Woodrnf. 


> in his journal, s s event: 


Pp 


resident Young ; nd company droye to the Tne 7m uy 

Peting the Indians. Colon 1 Trish, the agent, had 
pon President Young to assist him in making a treaty, 
which he could not bring about because of the opposition of the 
Indians to jt, Mr. Irish ma @ speech, and the Indian chiefs 
made speeches, They did not want to sell their lands and go 
away. President Young then made a talk to them, and explained 
that it would he best for them to sien the treaty, and the adyan- 
tages that would come to them from it, They fina nid thi 
would do as he said. but they wanted to think jt ever until the next 
day. When they met again, the chiefs came forward and signed 


the treaty, except one by the name of Sanpitch, who claimed to be 
the main chief. He lay in his tent on his face for two days. He 
Was on his dignity. ‘T} chiefs paid no attention to him. 
Aiter all was over Sanpitch came f ward and wanted his presents 
and wanted io sign thetreaty. Howe er, he received some presents, 
but had to come to Salt Lake City to sign the treaty. Colonel Johns 
of the United States Army was present, and Colonel Irish informed 
him that he could do nothing with the Indians except through the 
influence of President You 


William , Black, one of the pioneer setilers of Millard 
County, was Present at this meeting, and the next day wrote 
_ aboutit. Inan interview with hin, he told about the speech 
of Kanosh as well as that of President Young. “ Kanosh,” 
said he, “stepped into the centre of the circle of whites and 
Indians, and uttered words that were really eloquent, and 
as I remember them, he said: “Kanosh will make peace. 
Man, Snows have Indians made war. Whites make our 


- ot lands give Good food. We inust bury tomahawk and make 


~ peace with whites and Great Spirit’ And President 
“Young said, among other things: 

Ss hartie 2! 

= Go to Your wigwams and live in peace. Try to learn how to till 
the soil, and to live near to the Great Spirit, 
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This was followed by one the celebrated treg C 
American history in 18) Tt was the “Articles of a Treaty 
and Agreement Made and Entered Into at Washington, 
D.C., on the Second I y of March, 1868, between Nathaniel 
aylor, commissioner of Indian Af nirs, Alexander C, 
Hunt, Governor of Colorado Terri tory, and Kit Carson 
and the representatives of the Tabaquache, Muache, “apote, 
Weeminuche, Yampa, Grand River, and Uintah bands of 
Ute Indians.” By the term; of the treaty, the Utes agreed 
to move to a reservation of 15,120,000 acres in western 
Colorado, extending from the White River on the north to 
the Rio de los Pinos on the south. 


agrees that no persons, except 
and except office agents, and 


The United States now sok a 
those therein authorized so to do. 
employees of the governy ed to enter upon 
Indian reservations in ¢ rge of duties enjoined by law, shall 
ever be permitted to pass over, settle upon, or reside in the territory 
is article, 


described in t 


The Government greed to maintain two agencies on the 
reservation, a good school, and to “erect on said reserva- 
tion, and near to each agency herein authorized, respec- 
tively a good water-power sawmill, with a grist-mill and a 
shingle mill attached.” Indians were to choose lands, and 
farming implements should be furnished them. (Kappler, 
Indian Affairs, Laws, and Treati s, vol. IL.) 

General Wells in Command.—General Daniel H. Wells 
was called to go into the field with the militia, and on June 
20, 1867, he arrived in Manti. It was necessary’ to pursue 
a definite policy toward the Indians. Reinforcements came 
from Dayis County, and soon General Wells had a command 
of 200 men, with which he determined to strike the enemy 
with all the forces at his command. There was but one 
thing to do, and that was to defeat the Indians and to bring 
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Indians. The second company reached Cedar City and 
went on to 2 little vale known as Mountain Meadows, where 
they camped. On September 7 they were attacked by 
Indians, among whom were some whiie settlers, and the 


men, woinen, and most of the children masss ered, in 2 brutal i 
manner. Seventeen of the little children were spared, and | 
were ultimately taken back to homes of relatives in Ar- 

kansas. 


Causes of the Massacre.—Like the Whitman massacre j 
that occurred in Oregon ten Years before, the Mountain } 
Meadows massacre has been the source of a great many false | 
accusations. For years, however, the Indians had noted | 
the coming of the whites, and they naturally resented the 
encroachment. This was true all over the West. Raids 
were frequent on settlements, and, as already explained, for 
a number of years there had heen Indian depredations in 
Utah. It was at a time, too, when the people of Utah had 
been grossly misrepresented in the East by officials of the 
Goyernment, and emigrants passing through the Territory ) 
would often try toe precipitate trouble with the people. ' 
While some of the whites urged the Indians on, and even i 
took part in the massacre, it was an act of lawlessness on | 
the part of individuals. Governor Young at his home, 300 e 
miles away, was informed by messengers from Cedar City 
of the terrible occurrence. 

The Mountain Meadows massacre was one of those inci- fe 
dents in our history Which we all regret, but in this western 
land in the early days, the Indians often perpetrated deeds | 
which were terrible and which we wish had never happened. i 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR EDUCATION 


